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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 

The Religion of the Iranian Peoples. By C. P. Tiele. Part I (From the 
German). With Darmesteter's Sketch of "Persia," and Goldziher's "In- 
fluence of Parsism on Islam" (From the French). Translated by G.K. 
Nariman. Bombay: Parsi Publishing Co., 1912. 

G. K. Nariman, who is known to readers of the Revue it I'Histoire its 
Religions and other magazines, is a Parsi scholar who is also acquainted at 
first-hand with Buddhism, both from its Pali and its Sanskrit sides. Indeed, 
one of the features of this excellent translation is an appendix by the trans- 
lator entitled, "Some Buddhistic Parallels." The subjects dealt with are: (1) 
the triple formula: body, speech and mind; (2) Buddhist allusions to con- 
sanguineous marriages; (3) Hindu exposure of the dead, as described in the 
Pitakas; (4) Mara and Ahriman; (5) questions addressed to Mazda and 
Buddha; (6) the idea of a counterfeit creation (Parsi) or a counterfeit re- 
ligion (Buddhist) ; (7) the use of the name Ormazd by Turanian Buddhists; 
(8) the killing of noxious creatures by the Kambojas; and some other points. 

The following note on the Turkish Buddhist literature recently found in 
Central Asia deserves reprinting: 

"Ein in turkischer Sprache bearbeitetes buddhistisches Sutra, by Radloff 
and Stael-Holstein (St Petersburg, 1910). This important work is typical of 
the avoidable Babel which Western philologists seem unfortunately determined 
to create in their otherwise fascinating field of marvelous investigations. The 
original text is in the, up to now, almost unknown Uigurian, which the Russian 
scholars have made accessible to us through a German translation; but the 
transliteration is in Russian character, and the interesting notes on the Brahmi 
gloss are made unserviceable to the average student of Buddhism by the 
introduction of two sets of unknown alphabets, besides Chinese, Arabic and 
Nagarl scripts. Eastern students, however, must be grateful to the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, St Petersburg, for the employment of the Nagari char- 
acter in the publication of its admirable series of Biblioiheco Buddhica." 

It is studies like this which help to break down the former provincialism 
of religious treatises, wherein (to borrow a phrase of Cumont's) each religion 
was regarded as an experiment in a closed vessel. 

We could wish that the learned translator had had a little more regard 
to the naturalization of Oriental adjectives, and so given us the familiar Eng- 
lish forms Achamenian, Sassanian, instead of Acheemenide, Sassanide. The 
lack of diacritical marks is also confusing. But such small flaws by no 
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means detract from the great value of Tiele's able essay in an English dress, 
accompanied by the other essays indicated, which make the little book an 
interesting companion for the student of Comparative Religion. 

Albert J. Edmunds. 



altutonish (pangerman). bei elias molee. Tacoma, 1011. Pages 32. 

The advocate of a new language called "altutonish" or "pangerman" to- 
gether with an abolition of all capital letters is vigorously continued by 
"elias molee, ph. b., 1554 'd' street, tacoma, wash., u, s. a." by sending out a 
pamphlet containing exercises in his new language which he characterizes 
as " ein (a) union spiek (language), makn up ov deuch, english, skandinavish 
and hollandi, for to agenfererein (re-unite) al tutonish folka (people) into 
ein spiek mitin (within) feivti (50) jiera (years)." 

He believes that the world is mainly Teutonic and that a combination of 
all Teutonic languages should be the best international language. As a motto 
he selects a word of Victor Hugo, who has said somewhere: "The German 
character hovers over the nations," or as it reads in German: "Die deutsche 
Natur schwebt viber den Volkern." 

Such a combination might have been possible at the time the English 
language originated after the Norman conquest through the breakdown of the 
literal Anglo Saxon; but times are changed through the wide-spread use of 
written and printed language which has added power to the resistance of the 
established language such as was impossible in the times when language was 
still purely speech, when it was limited to the spoken word which is more 
flexible and would admit easily of radical changes. * 



Readers of The Monist will be interested to hear that Prof. Hugo de Vries 
is making another visit to the United States this autumn. He reached New 
York about September 12, where he was to give a lecture at the Botanical 
Garden on September 14. From there he goes to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to see the work which Professor Davis is doing with Oenotheras, and 
then spends a short time in Washington. His next objective point is Dixie 
Landing, Ala., where he goes with Professor Tracy to visit the type locality 
of Oenothera grandiftora to study its possible mutants in its original habitat 
He then goes to Biloxi, Miss., where he will make his headquarters while 
visiting the "mud lumps" near the mouth of the Mississippi River, and a 
number of islands near Biloxi. After that he and Professor Tracy will go 
to San Antonio, Brownsville, and other points in southern Texas, where 
Professor de Vries goes to study the relation of the flora to the geological and 
geographical conditions. On October 14, Professor de Vries is to deliver the 
dedicatory address of the Rice Institute, at Houston, Texas. 



